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SUPERINTENDENT Forster, of Pennsylvania, keeps up the 
vigorous crusade against the graveyard insurance companies of 
that State, which he began sometime since. His latest move is 
against the State Capital Mutual Relief Association of Harris- 
burg, one of the strongest and most successful of the death rat- 
tlers. This species of swindling has very nearly reached its end 
in Pennsylvania, but during its successful career, thousands of 
persons were duped by it, and many thieving aventurers were 
enriched by the plunder they secured. 





Onz of the great obstacles in the way of carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the United Fire Underwriters in America, to the 
effect that fifteen per cent be the maximum rate of commis- 
sions, is found in the many existing contracts between compan- 
ies and agents, whereby the latter are guaranteed a commission in 
excess of fifteen per cent. Some of these contracts have yet a 
long time to run, and they cannot be set aside without consid- 
erable sacrifice on both sides. It is intimated that the number 
of such contracts has been greatly increased since the adjourn- 
ment of the late convention. This is a matter that will, unques- 
tionably, receive careful attention from the district associations 
when they are organized, and, if an honest desire is manifested 
to overcome the difficulty, it can be adjusted satisfactorily. But 
if this class of contracts is to be multiplied indefinitely, there will 
beso many of them in force before the associations get to work 
that it may be impossible to get them canceled. There are a 
great many details to be met in putting the plan of the United 
Underwriters into operation, but the work can be done if there 
is the will to do it. 





TuerE is a death rattle assessment insurance (so called) com- 
pany at Laurelton, Pa., called the Equity Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion, that issues certificates on lives ranging anywhere from 15 to 
go years of age. It pays its beneficiaries, if at all, the amount re- 
alized by assessing its members according to age, less 20 per 
cent. Where the 20 per cent goes to is not stated in the pros- 
pectus. This same company has recently evolved a new scheme 
for swindling the public, which they call the Mutual Assess- 
ment Birth Association. Certificates are issued varying in 
amount from $500 to $3000, and the holder of one becomes a 
beneficiary when a child is born unto him or her. For pruden- 
tial reasons it is provided that “ births will not be recognized 





unless occurring one year or after from date of certificate.” It 
requires a clean bill of health in this particular, at least, before 
one can become a member. When a birth does occur, under 
the prescribed conditions, an assessment is levied on all mem- 
bers for the benefit of the happy parents,and the sum so realized, 
less cost of collection (20 per cent?) is paid over to him or her. 
Birth and death insurance combined in one company is a rare 
thing ; a marriage branch should be added at once, so that the 
company can take a person from the cradle to the grave with- 
out “‘ swapping horses” on the road. 





THE hazards involved in the putting up of electric lights for 
general business purposes in the large cities continues to excite 
the apprehensions of underwriters both in this country and in 
Europe. That this hazard has not been over estimated has 
been demonstrated on numerous occasions by fires caused by 
electric light wires. It seems to be clearly established that the 
greatest danger lies in imperfect insulation of the wires, although 
sparks thrown off by the carbon points have been the occasion 
of several fires. This, however, can be readily provided for, 
but the pertect insulation of the wires is a far more difficult 
matter. As it is a foregone conclusion that electricity is to be the 
great illuminator of the feture, electricians are exercising their 
ingenuity to overcome every objection to its introduction. When 
it can be carried from house to house and controlled as readily 
as the flow of gas or water, the extent to which it will be used, 
and the variety of purposes to which it will be applied, cannot 
now be predicted. But the first consideration the various elec- 
tric light companies should bear in mind is safety. Gun- 
powder may be considered an illuminator, but its general use 
for that purpose can scarcely be recommended. 





Durinc the past week Judge Westerbrook has been hearing 
arguments at Kingston, on a motion to restrain the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance from interfering with the business of the 
Supreme Council of the Order of Chosen Friends. Mr. Morse, 
who is Chief Counsellor of Manhattan Council, No. 18, of New 
York, addressed the court at some length in favor of the motion. 
He claimed that the order was regularly incorporated and doing 
business under the laws of this State, and that Superintendent 
Fairman, by his recent action in writing letters to various per- 
sons setting forth the illegal conduct of the society’s business 
and threatening its officers and members with arrest and crim- 
inal proceeding, had well-nigh destroyed the business and was 
seeking to drive the organization out of existence. Counsel for 
the Superintendent claimed that the Attorney General had con- 
curred in all that had been done by the Department in this mat- 
ter, and that the Superintendent was simply striving to enforce 
the laws in reference to societies of this kind that pretend todo 
a life insurance business. Judge Westerbrook has not yet ren- 
dered a decision in the case, but is expected to do so atan early 
day. It is pleasant to learn that the Superintendent is trying to 
suppress the deceptive assessment companies, but why does he 
not commence with those companies that are the most promi- 
nent in their misrepresentations and delusions? The Hartford 
Life and Annuity is doing business on the assessment plan, and 
for two years has openly defied the Insurance Department. Its 
success in selling promises instead of insurance induced the some- 
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what notorious N. B. Morgan toorganizea similar company,which 
he is pushing with more or less success. Following upon his 
heels, another company has been organized in this city, and is 
seeking business in all sections of the country, a person named 
Bloss being apparently the leading spirit in it. If Superinten- 
dent Fairman wishes to test the legality of the law of last winter 
relating to companies of this kind, why does he not strike for the 
biggest game to be found? Why fish for pollywogs when there 
are good size frogsin the same puddle? The Hartford Life and 
Annuity is the most flagrant offender of all the companies of 
this class, for the reason tliat it was organized and operated for 
years as a legitimate life insurance company, and has deliber- 
ately prostituted itself, at the instance of designing speculators, 
to the assessment fallacy. The law passed last winter for the 
purpose of restraining such companies was especially designed to 
suppress the Hartford Life and Annuity, but, for some reasons 
not generally known, the Superintendent has not proceeded 
against it. We trust he will not overlook the operations of this 
company much longer, but will take measures to ascertain 
whether it is doing a legitimate or a deceptive business. 





THE good people of Charleston shave become excited over 
parlor matches, and have recently been denouncing them as 
the insidious incendiary that burns up their warehouses, the 
cotton on their docks, and the houses in which they dwell. 
The local underwriters first became alarmed at the number of 
cotton fires that occurred through the careless use of parlor 
matches on the docks and in warehouses. These matches 
have a habit of falling on the floor, and getting stepped on, 
when they go off briskly, and, if not observed, set fire to almost 
anything with which they come in contact. An appeal being 
made by the underwriters to the Chamber of Commerce, that 
body united with them in urging citizens to abandon the use of 
parlor matches, and reinstate the good, old-fashioned lucifer, 
which, in spite of its bad odors, is useful and trustworthy, 
Charleston has taken the initiative in a reform movement that 
might be taken up to advantage in all sections of the country. 
A very large proportion of fires that occur are attributable to 
carelessness in the use of matches, and matches that can be 
ignited by percussion are more dangerous than any others. If 
parlor matches were tabooed throughout the country the fire 
losses would be materially reduced. 





Tue disastrous fire at Minneapolis furnishes another illustra- 
tion of the special hazard involved in an atmosphere charged 
with fine particles of dust. During the progress of the fire in 
one of the Pillsbury mills, which was not the result of an ex- 
plosion, the flames communicated with two other mills, when 
explosions instantly followed, leveling those great structures to 
the ground and killing four persons. Within a short time, 
nearly all the Minneapolis mills had abandoned the old pro- 
cess of making flour by grinding the wheat, and had introduced 
the rolling process, but the latter, it appears, is fully as hazard- 
ous as the old method. It has been frequently demonstrated 
that infinitessinal particles of any vegetable substance floating 
thickly in the air will explode—or, as the scientists put it, “ will 





ignite with explosive rapidity.” The only way to provide against 
such disasters is to have a thorough ventilation of the mills, and 
currents of air driven through them by artificial means, thus 
forcing these particles of dust, as fast as created, out into the 
open air. Wood working machinery generates such dust quite 
as readily as flour mills, and should be similarly treated. . So 
long as such particles are permitted to accumulate within the 
building, they are liable to be ignited and produce dangerous 
explosions. 





Tuat it should be possible for over 600 lives to be sacrificed 
by the burning of one building, as was the case at the destruc. 
tion of the Vienna theatre by fire last week, furnishes a frightful 
commentary upon the recklessness displayed in the construction 
of buildings of this character. It is useless to say that some one 
blundered, and attempt to fix the responsibility upon some irre- 
sponsible scene shifter or gas man; the fact remains that if the 
building had been properly constructed there would have been 
no loss of life, however much the cheap subordinates of the 
theatre might have blundered. Such subordinates are employed 
because of their ability to do certain kinds of manual labor, and 
they are not supposed to be especially intelligent or quick-witted, 
or to have the requisite capacity for commanding in times of 
emergency. It is said that if the iron drop curtain had been 
lowered between the stage and the auditorium, the audience 
would have been able to escape safely. But the persons in 
charge of the curtain were among the first enveloped in flames, 
and were driven from their posts before they could perform the 
duty required of them. The firemen present on the stage seem 
also to have been driven from their posts by the sudden spread 
of the flames, and the fire appliances placed at their command 
were rendered useless. This is another illustration of the fact 
that fire appliances are of little avail when located within the 
building they are expected to protect. It would have been per- 
fectly feasible to have had an arrangement whereby persons in 
the box office, or even outside the building, could have lowered 
the iron drop curtain at the first intimation ot danger, without 
relying upon the men upon the stage. It has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that persons in peril of their lives within a burn- 
ing building seem to be deprived of ordinary intelligence and 
become unable to make use of any life saving appliances that are 
at hand; if they are to be rescued at all, they must be rescued 
from the outside. It is almost useless to trust to fire escapes or 
fire extinguishing appliances that are placed within a building 
that is in flames, and that require cool heads and presence of 
mind to use them. Had the stage of the theatre been sur- 
rounded with automatic sprinklers, or with perforated pipes into 
which the water might have been turned by some one outside 
of the building, the fire would, probably, have been so far con- 
trolled as to have permitted the escape of the audience. 


* @ * 


It is scarcely probable that this terrible sacrifice of life so 
unnecessary, so wanton and so criminal, will have any effect 
whatever in securing reforms in theatrical architecture. The 
destruction of the Brooklyn theatre, and the sacrifice of 300 lives, 
failed utterly to induce any change whatever in the construction 
of theatres, either in that city or in New York, that would tend 
to secure the safety of audiences within them. Thousands of 
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persons are still packed in them nightly, in gallery above gallery, 
from which they are expected to escape by a single exit. There 
is not a theatre in New York that has sufficient means of egress 
to admit of an audience dispersing rapidly in case of a sudden 
emergency. Booth’s theatre is probably the best in this respect, 
being located on a corner, and having exits by two streets; yet 
at arecent popular performance there, when every seat was 
occupied, it took the writer over ten minutes to reach the street 
from the second balcony. One of the exits is by narrow wind- 
ing stairs, and these were packed from top to bottom with ladies 
and gentlemen, and many children. Had a fire been raging in 
the auditorium, the smoke and flames would naturally have 
sought an outlet by the stairways, and in such ajam as there 
was on that occasion, hundreds of lives would have been sacri- 
ficed. It is probably impossible, without making over human 
nature, to prevent a panic in a crowd that is threatened by fire, 
and when such panics occur, there is certain to be disaster; but 
it is possible to prevent such holocausts as that of Vienna by 
adopting proper precautionary measures. To house people up 
in a small building, like sheep in a pen, and give them but a 
single means of escape, involves a reckless disregard of human 
life that should be accounted criminal. But a few days since a 
false alarm of fire in one of the New York theatres resulted in 
a panic and the injuring of several persons. Had there been an 
actual fire, the smoke and flame would have added to confusion, 
and loss of lite would unquestionably have resulted. Immedi- 
ately after the Brooklyn theatre fire, all the New York theatres 
adopted extra precautions against fire, but these were only tem- 
porary, intended to allay public disquiet rather than to serve 
any practical purpose. A fireman is detailed at each theatre to 
see that the fire extinguishing appliances are kept in order, but 
they have no control of the means of exit, and some of these are 
permanently closed, and would not be available in case of acci- 
dent. Until every gallery or separate floor within a theatre is 
provided with an outlet for its occupants, distinct and separate 
from every other outlet, there can be no reasonable safety for 
persons inside, in case of fire. As at present constructed the 
exits from the different portions of the auditorium lead into a 
common lobby, and it is here that the crush is greatest, block- 
ing the flow of the human tide towards the outer air, and con- 
fining the audience in the building. A thorough reform in this 
respect is necessary before the public can have any assurance of 
safety when visiting the various places of amusement. 











IS IT A FAILURE ? 


HILE underwriters generally concede that the plan 
agreed upon by the United Underwriters in America, at 

their recent convention, is one well calculated to secure many 
much needed reforms in the business of underwriting, provided 
it meets with the approval of a majority of the companies, yet 
there are very few who are sanguine as to its ever being carried 
into effect. Even those who were present at the convention, 
and earnestly worked for its adoption, have been doubtful from 
the first whether it could be put in practice. The reasons given 
for doubts in the matter are not at all complimentary to under- 
writers, as a class, inasmuch as they imply scepticism as to their 





integrity. The almost universal expression is, “ the plan is a 
good one, but it is not feasible, for the companies will not all 
agree to it, and if they do they will not abide by it.” This lack 
of faith in the integrity of their competitors has induced some of 
the company managers to hold aloof from the new organization 
and to refuse their assent to the plan adopted by it. Within the 
past week several prominent companies have emphatically re- 
fused to co-operate with the proposed new departure, and the 
reason given by some of them is that they will not trust certain 
ones of their fellow underwriters who have signified their ap- 
proval of it. This does not indicate a very high standard of 
business morality among underwriters, and if all they say of 
each other is true, we do not blame them for their lack of con- 
fidence. We are inclined to believe that business rivalry has 
warped their judgment of each other and that they greatly exag- 
gerate the faults they observe, and misconstrue actions they do 
not fully understand. The policy of every company is open to 
criticism, but need not necessarily be condemned because not 
approved. Asa matter of fact, underwriting practices have 
fallen into such a bad way of late, and demoralization is so uni- 
versal, that every company has done things more or less unbus- 
inesslike. What is singular about it is that they know the prac- 
tices are not right, that they jeopard the interests of their stock- 
holders and impair the integrity of their companies, yet persist 
in following them. No one is louder in condemnation of rate 
cutting than the most persistent rate cutters, and none denounce 
the folly of paying exorbitant commissions more roundly than 
those who pay the highest. While all companies have been 
guilty of violations of the laws that should govern sound under- 
writing during the past few years, it would scarcely seem pos- 
sible that any could have been so much worse than their neigh- 
bors as to warrant the distrust that is manifested on all sides. 
Every endorsement of the new plan for reforming practices is 
qualified with an implied doubt of the good faith of those who 
subscribe to it. If, therefore, the scheme is to be a failure, and 
all the labors of the United Underwriters thrown away, it 
will be solely because managers of companies, representing one 
of the wealthiest and most extended industries in the country, 
have no confidence in the pledges made between themselves. 
This is a sad state of affairs, and so long as it exists, there can 
be no hope of reforming the practices of which all complain so 
loudly. Ifthe plan now under consideration is a failure, after 
all the time and care and labor that has been expended upon it, 
then there is no hope for a unification of underwriting interests 
for years to come. Nothing short of another Chicago or Boston 
conflagration will bring companies together to labor with united 
energy for the accomplishment of a common purpose. From the 
many expressions of doubt and distrust that reach us, we fear 
the proposed plan will not receive that hearty co-operation from 
the companies that is necessary to make it successful. While 
some few managers are Outspoken in refusing their endorse- 
ment of it, others quibble about it ; not refusing directly, but in- 
terposing so many “ ifs” and “ buts” that a flat refusal would 
be more manly and satisfactory. For a time it really looked as 
if a way out of the underwriting darkness had been discovered, 
but our hopes have been cast down by “later intelligence ” from 
some of the companies. If the plan fails now, then will there 
ensue a season of “free trade in insurance,” and many com- 
panies must go to the wall in the scramble for business that will 
follow. It will be a struggle for supremacy, and while the 
weak and inefficiently managed companies are sure to succumb 
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to the inevitable, some of the better ones are equally certain to 
suffer severely from the wear and tear. The “survival of the 
fittest” is not always fore-ordained, for, in some cases, the 
“‘ fittest” may not have a sufficiently long purse to make him a 
“fightest” till the end, while an abundance of money may 
suffice to carry through a vast amount of bad management. 

Should the plan proposed be a failure in its extended applica- 
tion to existing evils, it is barely possible that a few of the 
district associations may be organized, and the work of reform 
entered upon in localities. If it works well by sections, it may 
result in the adoption of the plan as a whole ata later day. This 
is scarcely probable, however, for if any district is left unorgan- 
ized, the one in which New York City is placed will be the 
one. Without reform here, it is useless to hope for it in other 
localities. New York is the key to the situation; here many of 
the companies are located, and if they cannot control the busi- 
ness that comes over their own counters, it is folly to expect 
their agents in other localities to do better than their superiors. 
If the bad practices in vogue here affected only the business of 
the metropolitan district, few would complain; but this is not 
the fact. New York is the centre of the underwriting business, 
and whatever poisons the fountain head is felt to the farthest 
extremity of the streams leading from it. Until New York is 
reformed, there is no hope of putting an end to the bad practices 
of other localities. Before local boards, uniform ratesand com- 
missions, etc., can be put into successful operation elsewhere, 
New York must organize a tariff association and set the ex- 
ample of revising rates and limiting commissions. There are 
no indications at present that such an association will be formed. 
On the contrary, it is pretty clearly established that it cannot be, 
for certain companies refuse to join, and their refusal furnishes 
to numerous others a convenient excuse for remaining outside. 
The better class of companies, that are conservative in their 
management and that deprecate the present situation, are anx- 
ious to form a tariff association and to reform existing bad prac- 
tices, but their desire is overruled by a small but obstinate min- 
ority. This fact alone would serve to defeat the plan proposed 
by the United Underwriters, and when there is added to that the 
refusal of some of the out-of-town companies to co-operate, there 
seems little hope that the scheme can be made successful. This 
is much to be regretted; for, while it might not, and probably 
would not, have proved a sovereign remedy for all the diseases 
with which underwriting is afflicted, still it proposed a means 
whereby many reforms could have been effected and furnished 
at least a starting point for future work. It is harmless as it 
stands, and it is difficult to see on what ground any manager 
can refuse to acquiesce in trying the experiment. It bindsthem 
to nothing except to assist in forming district associations, to 
which it is proposed to relegate the work of reforming the 
several districts. It was contemplated that all companies inter- 
ested would be represented in such district associations, and 
have a voice in dictating the policy laid down by each. If the 
work of these associations was not satisfactory, then would be 
the time for the companies to make known their opposition to 
them, but to strangle the experiment at its birth by refusing to 
give it a trial is to shut out all prospect of reform for the present. 
The matter is not determined yet; the committees to organize 
district associations will be appointed as proposed, and the work 
of organization attempted. It is possible that it will succeed, 
but it must be confessed that the outlook at present is not 
promising. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





ANOTHER instance of stupidity has come to the surface wherein severa] 
companies have insured the Central National Bank building, on the 
corner of Pearl street and Broadway, at fifty cents for three years, 
whereas a stock of dry goods in the basement and part of the lofts of the 
same building is rated by the tariff at one dollar and ten cents per annum, 
Doubtless, the building risk is a good one, but as it communicates with 
two of the adjoining buildings and is exposed to its own and adjoining 
hazards, we think the professional underwriters would be apt to char- 
acterize the rate of fifty cents for three years on the building as an absurd 
figure, in comparison with more than the twice higher annual rate on 
the contents. This risk was engineered through the companies by an 
ex-president of a local company. , 


% % 3 


IT is a noteworthy fact that while some of the companies are blue as 
possible and do not hesitate to express their belief that the past year has 
been a disastrous one for the companies interested, there is an occasional 
sunbeam in the clouds, and in a few offices we have heard recently the 
contrary experience, and while it will be found, without doubt, many 
companies have had a hard year, it will show profitable results which will 
be surptising. The luck of some offices in escaping participation in 
heavy losses is further illustrated by the experience of a company which 
does a large business, whose officers inform us that in November they did 
not have a single loss. This is exceptional, but it conveys a hint of the 
surprises in store for those who are anxiously awaiting the close of the 


ear, 
4 % * % 


THERE are rumors current of the revival of the American end of the 
American British Colonial scheme under a new name, and that a few 
promises of subscriptions have been obtained, provided the London end 
is taken care of in good shape. An agency firm, not far from Broadway 
and John street, is mentioned as the American sponsors, and an enterpris- 
ing English gentleman who recently returned to London, as the English 
promoter. It has been intended to keep the story quiet, but it has leaked 
out through inquiries as to the stability of the parties acting for the pro- 
posers on this side of the water. 


% *% % 


Anysopy who is interested in knowing the effect of the failure of the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, in their late session, to hold the appointed meeting in this city on 
the 6th inst., may easily ascertain it upon inquiry among the local offices. 
It has produced the impression that the chance of organizing the proposed 
district associations is thrown into the remote future, and that there will 
be nothing done to reform practices elsewhere until the New York com- 
panies go to work and organize an efficient tariff association in this city. 


* *% # 


Tue Harlem Railroad Company is now using the Madison Square 
Garden for a horse railroad stable and car house pending the completion 
of their semi-wooden and semi-brick stable on the old site on Fourth 
avenue and Thirty-second street. They have made it pretty much the 
same kind of a risk as any other stable, and if a fire should occur it will 
be a hot one. Therefore we may inquire what kind of an exposure is re- 
quired to persuade companies to refuse French flats at thirty cents for 
three years on the opposite side of the streets from the Madison Square 
Garden? 

*% * * 

A SINGULAR suggestion emanates from a Western general agent, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, who must have some remote connection 
with the Irish Land League. He proposes that the local agents through- 
out the country stand together and enter into an agreement that whenever 
they discover that any company represented by one of their number has, at 
its head office, written a policy on property within the jurisdiction of the 
agent, that the latter shall immediately return the company’s supplies, 
and all his associates shall obligate themselves not to represent the afore- 
said company for twelve months, This smacks of ‘‘ Erin go bragh,” but 
it is not adapted to this climate. However inexpedient a wrong it may 
seem for companies to invade their agent's territory, it will never occur in 
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this country that companies will surrender their liberty to local agents, or 
permit the latter to dictate, where, when, why and how they shall write 
policies. They are not yet prepared to allow themselves to be wholly 
governed by local agents. The proposal is altogether inadmissible from the 
companies’ standpoint, however gratifying it might be to the vanity of local 
agents or the “ resident” secretaries in Chicago. 


* * * 


Tue number of western glucose factory risks offering in this city is per- 
ceptibly increasing, and the brokers who handle them are having a hard 
time of it. One of the most remarkable stories of these risks is that a line 
of nearly $200,000 has been covered on one of them without either dia- 
gram or survey being furnished to the companies interested. 


* * % 


A FirM of William street brokers, who have been enjoying the proceeds 
of a lucrative contract in the form of an overriding commission from one 
of the leading English companies, are about to lose their advantage, as the 
contract in question expires December 31. They would like to renew it, 
but the company cannot see any profit in the renewal and hence declines, 
Contracts to be desirable should be reciprocal. 


x * * 


One reason (says a broker) why the companies frequently express such 
disdain of brokers is that they are aware that the brokers understand 
better than anybody else their evil practices, and especially their absurd 
inconsistencies. It is argued that many of the follies of the companies 
would never be exposed but for the brokers going from one company to 
another, and in their effort to place a risk, offering for examination policies 
of other offices on the property in question. There are a few prominent 
brokers who are always seen on the street with their arms full of policies, 
and whea their offers of incredibly low rates are doubted they fling down 
the policies as if to say, “these are my witnesses.” In this manner the 
brokers do expose many of the ridiculous practices of the presidents and 
secretaries. 


Dx % “ 
< “ “ 


IN a recent speech to the shareholders of the City of London Insurance 
Company, Alderman Knight, who recently returned from an extended 
tour through the United States, urged a speedy compliance with the laws 
of New York, and referred to a movement being on foot to increase the 
burden imposed upon foreign companies at the instigation of local 
offices to hamper their entrance into this State. This is understood to re- 
fer to the proposal to increase the deposit for new comers to $500,000, to 
which there is no crystallised opposition on the part of foreign companies 
now here or by the community at large. 

THE demand for bonded warehouse insurance has perceptibly increased 
recently and companies are rapidly filling up in certain locations where, 
until lately, there was no demand whatever. This isa healthy sign for 
the spring trade of the city, as it shows that the merchants are anticipating 
large demands for their goods. 


we ox * 
THERE are some changes in the market value of fire insurance stocks 
since last January—some being higher and some lower—which, to the 


curious in such matters, are interesting. They are probably “ indications” 
of the forthcoming annual statements. 








INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 





THE recent heavy storms have even affected the depth of water in some 
of the Baltic ports. At-Liban only vessels of under eleven feet draught 
can safely enter. 


A PRUSSIAN institution has made arrangements, says the Vers Zeitung, 
to insure cattle in transport from European ports to transatlantic and 
foreign ports, and vice versa. The total loss of a vessel would, it is sur- 
mised, come rather heavy on this company, which is one of the weakest 
in a financial sense, And the authority says the Union Cattle Insur- 





ance Company is endeavoring to extend its operations by this new enter- 
prise. The United States will not be left out—and, in fact, the field is 
very big, on paper. 


THE great Vienna theatre fire will fall heavier on the life than on the 
fire insurance companies. We gave a complete list of these companies in 
our issue of December 1. 


Tue home and foreign fire insurance companies transacting business in 
Berlin have renewed their annual donation of go0o marks to the Fire- 
men’s Pension fund of that city. 


THE Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company had heavier losses this Oc- 
tober than in same month of 1880, Many other.German fire insurance 
companies have had similar experience, 


WE sce that the Anker received in the month of October, 508 ap- 
plications. Since January 1, 4763 applications were accepted, and poli- 
cies issued to the amount of 9,244,226 florins. Thetotal insurances were, 
however, 79,240, for 120,444,171 florins, 


Tue Posen Provincial Fire Company has begun a system of reward for 
the detection of incendiaries. Rather a necessary measure with a certain 
class, who, even in New York, believe that incendiarism was a kind of, 
business that could be carried on like any other. 


Ir would seem as if the insurance business in Germany will soon be so 
split up that the ‘‘ infinitesimally small” will even be represented, and it 
will take some more of Bismarck’s time—than, perhaps, he anticipated— 
to have one universal State Insurance Company giving satisfaction to all 
concerned. 


Tue Stettin Insurance Verein will go into liquidatiof#. The insurance 
of sailing vessels is carried by a number of small companies along the 
Pomeranian coast, but the constant decline in the number of sail ships 
and their increased unseaworthiness, owing to old age, has materially 
affected this branch of insurance. 


Tue Evangelical clergy, teachers, organists, etc., of Silesia, have 
formed a mutual fire insurance company. There are eight classes, and 
losses are only to be paid as perclass. The principle is: ‘*‘ Whatever aid 
I give you for loss from fire, you are to give me the same in a similar 
case.” There are already 2100 members, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


RICHMOND. 

The Readjuster Legislature Inimical to Insurance men—A Bold Stand to be Taken 
Against Sub rosa Insurance—Reformation in Evil Practices—Agency and Other 
Notes. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


In the last issue of THE SpecTaTor I notice a list of the States whose 
Legislatures will assemble during the present winter and Virginia is one 
omitted. The Readjuster’s gathering that will be known as the Virginia 
Legislature for the session 1881-82 will meet on Wednesday next and pro- 
ceed forthwith to the enactment of any and all laws that may impress them 
as being inimical to the interests and welfare of the hated “ Bourbons,” 
and as the business of insurance in Virginia is represented,)\I think with- 
out exception as to home companies and general agents,) by that unfortu- 
nate class, we have little to expect from them in the way of favorable 
legislation. I hear that the board at Norfolk, which has been recently or- 
ganized through the influence of the State board, has already taken active 
steps in uprooting the practice of underground insurance, and will at an 
early day put the subject before the General Assembly and ask that it be 
made unlawful to adjust a loss for any company not complying with the 
State laws. . It-is thought that some such restriction will pass through 
both branches of the legislature and be effective in stopping an evil 
which has long been as a thorn in the side of those companies doing a 
legitimate business here; but it will be necessary that every company 
working in Virginia shall unite in the move and demand it as their right. 

The readers of Tue Spectator will be promptly informed of all legis- 
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lation affecting their interests, and the United Fire Underwriters have in 
the field two most able and energetic representatives in Mr. Cowardin of 
the Virginia Fire & Marine, and Wherry of the Virginia Home. By the 
way I have heard, on excellent authority, that the former gentleman, think- 
ing that the Richmond rate was too high on a piece of property belonging 
to his company known as Snyder’s Power Hall, placed the whole line 
in New York at a very decided shading and a neat saving to the expense 
account of his company. However, now that he has taken so decided a 
stand for the elevation of rates it is to be hoped that the risk in future will 
be distributed among Richmond neighbors. Circular No. 2 from the 
State board has been mailed to every agent in the State, and fixes the rates 
on country risks at good figures and prohibits term risks on country 
stores. The paper is signed by every company doing an open business in 
the State, as well as by the local agents in Richmond. 

J. B. Moore is now general agent for the State of the Maryland Life, 
which has for some years past been wandering from one office to another 
without satisfactory results. 

Dr. William M. Withers, who is an old life insurance man, formerly 
with the North America and recently with the Washington as city solicitor, 
has now the tna Life, of Hartford, as State agent, and will doubtless get 
his share of the life business. Genl. Joseph E. Johnston has retired from 
political life and strife and returned to his post as general agent of the 
Home Insurance Company, of New York. 

David Humphreys, the prominent agent of Norfolk, paid us a flying visit 
last week. 

The many friends of W. B. Robins, assistant secretary and general book- 
keeper of the Virginia Fire & Marine, will regret to hear of the dissolution 
of his business relation the first of next month. The company decided 
some months ago to reduce its force, and the office held by Mr. Robins 
was abolished and the books put in the care of one of the clerks. In a re- 
cent issue, the A‘/anta Constitution says: ‘‘ Richmond has abandoned the 
idea of a paid fire department!” The * idea” has been in active operation 
ever since the war and we haven’t heard of any move to abolish it, just 
when it is becoming one of the most efficient in the country. 

Two fires during November—one about $100,000 loss on W. E. Fanner 
& Co’s. foundry—the other $2,000, on wood turning establishment. 


RICHMOND, December to, 1881. EILLEN, 





HARTFORD. 

The Demise of the Atlas Fire—Unable to Compete with the Stronger Companies— 
Shareholders Out of Pocket—Underwriters as Officeholders—The Establishment 
of a Salvage Corps Discussed—Some Opposition, but its Usefulness Admitted— 
Personal Mention. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


THE closing up of the business of the Atlas Fire Insurance Company 
places Hartford higher up on her dignity as the home of aristocratic and 
prosperous insurance companies. The Atlas has been doing business on 
a capital of $100,0co, and was the only one of the string that had less than 
a million dollars at the head. At a time when underwriting was encour- 
aging to the company’s prospects losses began to pour in, and payments 
began to pour out, and the capital was impaired to such an extent that 
Commissioner Brooks sent an order to President Sprague, on November 
18, notifying him that the deficiency must be made up within thirty days 
under penalty of an injunction. The company’s risks will find a harbor 
in other and wealthier companies, and the Atlas, like numerous predeces- 
sors, has learned that the big companies monopol:ze the insurance traffic 
in spite of vigorous but short lived efforts of well meaning competitors. 
What losses are incurred by the demise of the Atlas will be shared by the 
stockholders. It is well, in the face of the final result, that what fell to the 
lot of the Atlas could be invariably classed under the head of ‘small 
risks.” The company has had to be content with carrying small risks and 
crediting proportionately small premiums, and it is a boon to the stock- 
holders at this stage of the case that fortune was not more favorable be- 
fore misfortune. The Atlas began business in 1873 and paid losses 
amounting to about a million and a half. The company was attached on 


the 3rd inst., in the sum of $2000 by David Campbell and Abraham Gar- 
rity, of Millersburg, Pa., on a claim for loss by fire in 1880. This suit is 
understood to be for a disputed claim, instead of the result of the em- 
barrassment. I should have stated before that the Insurance Commissioner 
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reported to the general Assembly, last winter, that there was an impair. 
ment at that time of $3080, and the assets were $168,002. The directors 
voted last month to retire the company from business. 

Considering the fact that Hartford is the “cradle of insurance” and js 
the mill that grinds out a large crop of underwriters who sometimes reap 
the larger profits of the harvest in better times than these, it may be in. 
teresting to know to what extent they mingle in public and political mat- 
ters. I will begin with his honor the mayor, whois president of the solid 
old Atna Life. Morgan G. Bulkeley I refer to. He is a shrewd execy. 
tive underwriter and the possessor of practical business principles. As 
chief magistrate of the city he has distinguished himself within the limit 
of his first term, and is, probably, the first in popularity before the people 
of the city at the present time. Alderman William E. Barry, of the first 
ward, holds a responsible position in the office of the A2tna Life. William 
B. Clark, Alderman of the third ward, is Assistant Secretary of the tna 
Fire. George S. Merritt, Alderman of the eighth ward, is Secretary of the 
Atlas. Upon the Board of Water Commissionors is Rodney Dennis, who 
has an extensive acquaintance as Secretary of the Travelers. The presi- 
dent of the street board is Joseph H. Sprague, who is president of the 
Atlas Fire. Other underwriters are more or less connected with public 
matters which require intelligence and influence, and in philanthropic or 
benevolent affairs the association and assistance of insurance men are 
always prominent. 

There was a good deal of talk here in 1876 and 1877 regarding the feas- 
ibility of organizing an underwriters’ salvage corps to be run in connection 
with the fire department, but to be paid for and maintained by the insur- 
ance companies. The matter culminated immediately after the legislature 
granted a charter at the session of 1877, at which time there was a flat re- 
fusal on the part of one or two local agents of outside companies to come 
in and share the expense with the larger home companies. As all parties 
to the project had equal voice, those favorably disposed were defeated by 
the opposing party. They got as far as organizing a board of officers and 
executive committee, but no further, and the thing has laid dormant ever 
since. My own opinion is that a salvage corps, properly instituted and 
managed, would be sure to save a great deal of valuable property from de- 
struction, and even from damage in most instances, because it would be 
the distinctive duty of such a corps to remove and protect the contents of 
stores, dwellings, ecc., whereas the ordinary fire department endeavors 
simply to extinguish fire and makes no pretense to save the contents of the 
buildings. I believe a salvage corps should be a part of the city fire de- 
partment, and should be maintained by the municipal tax. I will be an- 
swered that the insurance companies reap all the benefits of such organiza- 
tions, and should consequently bear the cost. That opinion is common 
and is fallacious. In case of fire, the protection and preservation of prop- 
erty depends mainly upon the operations and success of the fire depart- 
ment. A valuable stock of dry goods, or of hats and caps, paper, jewelry 
or other destructible goods, may be at the mercy of a fire department while 
working copious streams of water on a fire above or contiguous. In such 
a case is it not as much the duty of the fire department to protect property 
being damaged by their own acts as it is their duty to use that which must 
necessarily cause damage unless provided against? And, because the in- 
surance companies carry risks on such places endangered, should they 
alone sustain the means of diminishing the liability of the fire department 
to cause destructive damage by water to property not at all endangered by 
fire? Experience has taught the extreme usefulness of a well-equipped 
salvage corps, and no city of its size has better facilities for operating one 
than Hartford. It is a subject, I believe, that ought to be brought before 
the mayor and fire commissioners, and I hope that their consideration will 
be productive of practical realization in the form of an important auxiliary 
to the general efficiency of a first-class fire department. 

Dr. J. S. Curtis, one of our most popular and prosperous physicians, 
recently invested in a $5000 policy in the Connecticut Mutual Life Com- 
pany. Without being too serious in the matter I might call attention to 
the fact that when strong, healthy and very good looking doctors patronize 
life insurance it is time that the average of humanity gave the subject 
something more than a passing thought. 

For several days James G. Batterson, President of the Travelers Life 
and Accident Company was confined to his bed by a sickness that caused 
his friends to be seriously alarmed at his condition. His illness was at- 
tributed to a complete prostration brought on by arduous business employ- 
ment. Mr. Batterson is a remarkable man, whose activity in business and 
public life has been constant and important, and it is not surprising that 
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at his time of life he should temporarily break down. However, he is 
about again and looking after his business and insurance interests, which 
he has personally made successful. 

George B. Fisher, formerly local agent for the Phoenix Fire, and a ra- 
ther extensive dealer in trade for outside Companies, is now in business 
at Detroit, Mich. His occupation now is that of dealer in rubber goods, 
and he is reported to be doing very we!l. Joseph C, Hart succeeded him, 
and is conducting a very active business. RENEWAL. 


HartrorD, December 7, 1881. 





MISCELLANY. 


FIRE PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL TESTED. 


T Boston recently, an important test of fire proof materials was made 
under the superintendence of F. E. Kidder, B.C. E. The test was 
made in a small building erected for the purpose, measuring ten by twenty 
feet, and ten feet high. The walls of this building were mostly eight-inch 
brick work, excepting the end, which consisted of a frame work of small 
timber joints partly filled in between with hollow partition blocks of hy- 
draulic lime of teil, hollow blocks made of patent Selenitic cement and 
ashes, and the remainder furred off and protected with different varieties 
of Loring’s tiles. The top of this end wall consisted of five courses of 
brick work to receive a wire cloth ceiling which covered that end of the 
building. A doorway, covered on the inside with tin, lapped over the 
edges was in the other end wall of the building. The side walls contained 
terra-cotta coping and tiles, with ornamental face pattern ; seven varieties 
of ornamental stone, two dozen moulded brick, and three thin hollow terra- 
cotta blocks Across the building about seven feet from the flocr was 
placed a four by nine-inch wooden beam, which was covered on the top 
and bottom by Loring’s bricks hollowed out on one side ; the sides of the 
beam being covered with twelve-inch tiles made of the same material as 
the bricks, viz: fire clay. About twenty of these tiles and as many bricks 
were used on the frame-work end of the building. Porous terra-cotta 
bricks were in one of the side walls. Two unloaded columns, one an 
unprotected four-inch cast iron column, with three-quarter-inch shell, the 
other one of Wight’s standard columns teing a four-inch cylindrical, were 
placed on one end of the building. This latter column was protected by 
porous terra-cotta tiles and was finished with an ornamental base of Port- 
land cement, and a plaster cap, the body of the column being finished with 
plaster-of-Paris. Both columns were stayed at the top with iron bars, and 
no heat could get into the interior of the columns except by being trans- 
mitted through the iron shell. In the centre of the unprotected column 
were suspended some strips of sheet lead. A ten-inch iron beam placed 
across the building, protected by porous terra-cotta tiles, divided the ceil- 
ing of the building, which together with the walls, were plastered, with the 
exception of the architectural terra-cotta moulded brick and stone speci- 
mens. On one side of this beam was an ordinary wooden floor, consisting 
of three by ten inches spruce beams, placed twelve and one-fourth inches 
on centres, whose ends were supported by the end wall of the building 
and the iron beam just described. These joists were covered with hem- 
lock boards and one-inch of cement, to protect them from the weather. 
This floor or roof was protected on the under side by twelve-inch square 
tiles of porous terra-cotta, which were fastened to the joists by means of 
screws, according to the Wight system of fire proofing under wooden 
joists. On the other side of the iron beam the building was covered with 
two brick arches, springing crosswise of the building, and about three feet 
long. These arches were supported by nine-inch I-beams. The wire cloth 
used in the building was such as is manufactured by the Clinton Wire 
Cloth Company, and used by them for fire-proof ceilings. Along the top 
and bottom of the side walls of the building were built eight-inch vents 
for draught. The fuel used for the fire consisted of one-half cord of birch 
strips for kindling, three cords of dry split pine, and one-half cord of hard 
wood, the whole being piled up loosely over the entire floor of the build- 
ing, so as to form a pile about seven feet high. A few gallons of cil were 
used in starting the fire. 

The fire was allowed to burn one hour and twenty minutes with the fol- 
lowing experience, as noted by The American Architect and Building 
News: Fifteen minutes after the fire was lighted, smoke was seen coming 
through between the boards in the upper part of the wooden door, but the 
wood did not feel hct to the touch. Forty minutes after the fire was 
lighted, flames were coming through the door in the place where 
the smoke was first observed. From carefully observing the door during 
the test, it was seen that the burning was not caused by flames licking 
around the edges, but by the charring of the wood behind the tin, after 
which, as the air could get to it, the charred wood soon broke out into the 
flame. The door was kept from burning down by means of water. Three 
minutes later the external side of the ceiling or roof, put up by the Wight 
Fire-Proofing Company, was warm to the touch, the top of the brick arches 
naturally being the warmest. The ceiling protected by plaster on wire- 
cloth was very cool, except at a spot over a joint between two of the 





planks, which was quite warm. One hour and ten minutes after the fire 
was started, all of the exterior surface of the roof was very warm, except- 
ing that protected by plaster on wire-cloth, which was still cool to the 
touch, except in two or three places where the planks came together. At 
this time there was a roaring fire on the inside. The wooden frame-work 
in the end of the building was at this time uninjured by the fire, and the 
outsides of the tiles were not hot enough to burn the hand. At one hour 
and twenty minutes after the fire was lighted, two streams of water from a 
hydrant were thrown into the building by a detachment of the Boston Fire 
Department, one being directed against the iron columns, and the other 
over the ceilings and walls. After the walls and ceiling had been well 
wet down, the fire was put out—as it was supposed—and an examination 
of the intericr of the building was made, as far as was then possible. The 
building was so filled with steam, however, that no accurate examination 
could be made, except in the case of the columns. Both the protected and 
unprotected columns were apparently uninjured, except that the plaster 
on the protected one had of course been mostly washed off by the hydrant 
streams. The Portland cement base on the latter stood the test remark- 
ably well, the outer skin only being injured. The wooden beam covered 
by Loring’s tiles and bricks were observed to be in place, but its condi- 
tion could not be examined. Minute examination of the effects of the 
test was then postponed until the following day, after the building should 
have become sufficiently cool to allow of taking off the several protecting 
coverings, so that the condition of the materials protected might be ac- 
curately ascertained. Unfortunately, the next morning it was found that 
the fre, which the firemen supposed to be extinguished, had sprung up 
during the night, and passing through a hole which some meddlesome 
person had made the previous afternoon in one of the tiles on the end 
built up of timber-work, had burnt much of the timber-joist and furring 
from the outside, but the tiles were still in place. Nevertheless, on re- 
moving the tiles it was found that the timbers which were protected by 
these tiles, where they were hot burned from the outside, were not dis- 
colored by the heat of the fire, but looked as bright as when first put up. 
Some of this wood was creosoted spruce. 

The results of the test, it is said, were surprising and distinctly proved 
that every material had very considerable fire resisting qualities, and gives 
foundation for a very live belief that a future test will develop the fact 
that some of the materials or some method of employing a single material 
or several in combination can be accepted as substantially, if not perfectly, 
solving the problem of fire-proof construction. 





FIRE TEST OF IRON SHUTTERS. 


HE following account of the trial of some shutters by the Corru- 
gated Metal Company, of East Berlin, Conn., is from one of the 
local papers, and contains some points of interest : 

In one corner of the yard was located a building about ten feet square 
with a 3x6 opening on each side, and into these were fitted the four 
different styles of fire-proof shutters manufactured by the company, viz. : 
single and double thick box doors, and a wood shutter door covered with 
tin. The inside of the building was completely filled to the top of the 
wall—about ten feet high—with hard wood thoroughly saturated with 
kerosene oil and covered over the top with corrugated iron to confine the 
heat. The shutters were all placed in exactly the same exposure, and the 
fire was lighted. It soon began to burn fiercely ; but for the first half 
hour it did not show itself on any of the shutters, but so great was the 
heat the walls commenced cracking. The first signs of giving way under 
this severe heat were shown in about half an hour by the wood shutter 
covered with tin, which commenced to emit smoke and wood-oil through 
the holes in the tin where the latches and stays were boltedon. The cor- 
rugated iron shutters at this time showed no effect of the heat, except the 
single-thick shutter, which became quite warm, so that the paint commenced 
tosmoke, The box door was so cool thata person could hold his hand on 
it. At the end of an hour the wood shutter covered with tin, which had 
been for some time throwing off streams of smoke through the cracks, 
showed unmistakable signs of giving out, and had it not been for the 
heavy iron bands forming the outer frame it would have fallen from its 
place. The single thickness corrugated iron shutter was at the same time 
so hot that the paint was all burned off, and the others began to show the 
intense heat by the burning paint on the outside, but still held their places, 
and beyond the burning paint showed no signs of distress. It now be- 
came evident that the wood shutter covered with tin could not withstand 
the severe heat much longer, and soon the flames were seen to eat through 
it at the top, showing that the inside cover of tin had been burned off and 
the shutter as a fire protection was useless. The corrugated shutters held 
their places firmly and_ closely to the wall. At the end of three hours 
the fire had nearly subsided, and the shutters were all opened out for ex- 
amination. On the inside of the wood shutter covered with tin, a large 
hole had been burned through the inside covering, and when the shutter 
was opened, about one-half of the inside woodwork dropped out, a mass 
of burned and charred wood. The shutter had evidently been held to- 
gether by the wrought iron band about the outside, and the strap pieces 
forming the hinges, which were all firmly bolted through and through with 
large washers inside—a form of construction without which the shutter 
no doubt would have failed completely to do the duty. As it was it came 
out of the fire in a very damaged and useless condition, while the corru- 
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gated shutters were apparently as good as new, except the single-thickness 
shutter, which was warped a very litt'e on one lower corner, but not enough to 
allow the fire to leak through. The test was witnessed by several persons, 
but it is to be much regretted that it had not been more generally adver- 
tised, so that more of the large manufacturing companies, to whom fire- 
proof construction is such an important item, could have been repre- 
sented. The test was very satisfactory indeed since it showed the merits 
of corrugated iron shutters over wood covered with tin. For moderate 
exposure the wood shutters stood a good test. The building with the 
shutters still attached is to be left standing, so that parties interested in 
fire-proof shutters can see the result of the trial if they wish. 





THE GERMAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


‘WO important publications have been made on the results of 
life insurance in Germany in 1880. The Gotha Life Insur- 
ance Company is an advocate of the mutual principle, while the 
Stettin Company, Germania, is for the mixed system. The review 
of the latter, which is represented from The Berlin Boersen Zeitung, 
is exceedingly voluminous. The Deutsche Versicherungs Zeitung thus 
criticizes both productions: ‘‘ Theinterests of the authors of them run in 
different directions, and are not calculated to afford useful materials to 
our knowledge of insurance. The object of the compilations, which have 
only text furnished so as to throw an unfavorable light on competitors, is 
easily recognized. The justice of this assertion is proved by the fact that 
the Germania and its consorts are not only manipulating against the com- 
panies representing the mutual principle.” Here, however, The Zeitung 
rather acridly refers to a resolution of the above company, passed a few 
years ago, not to favor any German insurance papers with advertisements, 
and never to take more than two subscriptions. A short resumé of Ger- 
man life insurance from the Germania pamphlet will not be out of place. 
The economic policy of Bismarck has not proved favorable to their inter- 
ests. The total number of new insurances in 1880 was 82,908 for a, sum 
of 295,255,335 marks—an increase of some 3000 policies on 1879. / The 
ecline in interest for first-class mortgages, etc., is also a cause of loss, as 
the companies cannot obtain more than 4% per cent, although they have 
really received 1,186,373 marks more than in 1879. The adhesion of the 
“sfock companies to the mixed system may be considered as completed, 
only one out of the nineteen stock companies having refused the insurers’ 
participation in the profits. The controversy which has arisen between 
the companies as to the relative merits of the two systems is characterized 
as senseless and prejudicial. Some of the mutual companies, especially 
the Gotha, does not allow the insured to have any control over the man- 
agement. The Gotha Company restricts the privilege to a few insurers 
who are residents of Gotha Erfurt or Weimar. The subject is considered, 
however, as an uncalled for complication of life insurance, as few of the 
insured reside in the vicinity of the head bureau. No theoretic plan for 
the division of profits among the insured has been found satisfactory, for 
no company can profitably fulfill the promises which would be made, 
The diversity of the laws in the different States of the Empire, and the 
endless taxes, stamps, and other fiscal burdens put upon the insurance 
companies form a just cause of complaint. All the petitions for imperial 
insurance legislation have hitherto been passed over in silence, doubtless 
in view of the socialistic project of the Chancellor. The different com- 
panies have now organized the ‘‘ War Risks Union,” by which, in case of 
another war, the insured will retain their policies intact, while the Union 
will prevent any single company from extraordinary and disastrous losses. 
The Reinsurance Union of the companies has succeeded in definitely 
fixing the extra premiums for risks on sea and from unhealthy climates. 
The German mortality tables will be published before the close of the 
year. Petitions have been addressed to the Chancellor for having a gen- 
eral examination of the bodies of deceased persons and for a remission of 
burdensome taxes. , 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Glasgow Actuaries’ Society. 


On November 16, was held the first meeting of the first session of the 
Insurance and Actuarial Society of Glasgow, in that city. The memberchip of this 
scciety, which covets the interests of all branches of insurance, now exceeds one 
hundred and fifty men. 

The address of the president of the association, John Graham, was well received, 
and was certainly a very interesting effort. We extract from his remarks as fol- 
lows: 

I am unable to say much to you on the scientific or technical part of ei:her, nor 
do I intend to consider the rise and progress of insurance, nor seek to decide how 
far we may go back in determining when the system originated, but, nevertheless, 
to us of to-day it is interesting and somewhat amusing to read of the many peculiar 





and speculative schemes which were brought forward under the guise of insurance 
towards the beginning of the last century, the contributions which wi re levied and 
the distribution which resulted, and to contrast them with the magnificent results 
of the present day. At that time we read that the number of companies formed 
and the variety of risks undertaken were so absurd, and indications that they even 
afforded a prolific fund of amusement for the wits of the day. For instance, an 
assurance company was formed ‘‘for horses dying natural deaths, stolen or dis- 
abled,” another for ‘‘ all masters and mistresses against loss they shall sustain by 
servants, thetis, etc.;’’ a third we find is a ‘‘ mutual assurance company formed to 
aid an adventurer with funds to raise a vessel which, laden with the treasures of the 
Ea;t, had been lost on her passage home;” in short schemes of insurance were 
p om: ted for purposes so extravagant and extracrdinary as are scarcely credible 
by those of us conversant with the business of cur time. When we are in- 
formed that at the beginning cf the last century almost every street in London 
abounded with insurance offices we have evidence of a competition quite as keen as 
any thing in these days. No office at the present time does i's own new- paper 

ublishing, as some did then, historical and political news, and seemingly com- 
pining the business of insurance with that of publishing. This, however, was 
doubtless for the same end and possibly at that time was quite as economical a 
mode cf msking themselves known as the advertisements, leaflets and circulars 
of the present day. Withal, hc wever, the insurance world was but small 
until’ within a comparatively short pericd. Time, however, has c:used 
the seed to be widely sown, and now havirg taken a deep rcot, and spread, 
the business is vast in its power, extent ani influence. * * Life insuranee 
has been and continues to be a most potent age: t in promot'ng and fostering one 
cf the greatest and best of our economical virtues—thritt—and continued thrift 
means wealth—wealth to he individual and we<lth tothe na'ion. By means cf 
life assurance many a home has been made happy, which would otherw'‘se have 
been desolate, old age made easy where it woud have been burdensome, and the 
bread-winner bas been enabled to look out into the future with tranquility instead 
of with anxiety and care. ‘he interests invelv: d in insurance being cf such mag- 
nitude it is con: equently of vi‘al importance that those entrusted with the manage- 
ment of insurance companies shculd be able to conduct their affairs with skill and 
with judgment. The manager of a fire company should,I to'd, rot only be 
thoroughly and technically trained, but he should te a man of liberal education 
and wide experience. He should have an intima‘e kcowledge of all the countries 
of the globe, be fami iar with their preductions and manufactures, and even with 
the precess by which these manufactures are made marketable. The manager of 
a lite company has absolute data to proce d upon, his risks being upon a contir- 
gency which in every czse must occur. The fire manager's risks teing upon a con- 
tingency which mayor may not happen, he must bring to bear upon his business 
knowledge of a wide and varicd charactcr, in order that he may be able to analyse 
hi- risks and select those which are gocd and protect bis company agairst loss 
from the more hazardous. This is all the more necessary, as epicemics of fire not 
unfrequently occur, particulariy in foreign countries, and these have occasionall 
shaken, even to tkeir foundations, some of the oldest and wealthiest companies. } 
will not trouble you with any observations in relation to the oldest of all forms of 
ins:urance—namely, ‘‘ marine,”’ nor need I say that my remarks as to the qualifica- 
tions ard varied experi: nce re quisite for the fire manager are equally applicable to 
the manager of a marine insurance company. Nor will I detain you by refer- 
ring at length tothe mar y other forms of, and purposes to which the business of insur- 
anceis applied. Indeed, itsoperations in all directions may be said to be unlimi'ed; 
but, perhaps, I may fittingly refer briefly to life assurance. This branch of the 
business is of all others the most important, and upon the manager devolves the 
gravest of responsibijities; for should disaster unfortunat: ly overteke any of the 
other forms of insurance the inconvenience and lcss is confined to a comparatively 
limi‘ed circle. Not so in the case of the failure of a life company. No one can 
tell how far the disaster may spread, nor how great the ruin ard desolation which 
may result to countless thousands, to whom in the future the heritage of penury 
and want takes the place of that of comfort and competen:y. How important, 
then, is technical training and a thorough knowledge of actuarial science here; for 
in :he mej: rity of instances where disaster such as I have indicated has overtaken 
life companies, it has not b: en so much through fraud, but in consequence of in- 
capacity on the part of those in charge. The life manager must, therefcre, be a 
man not only highly skilled in his profession, but from the heavy responsibilities 
which rest upon him one of he highest charac‘er and strictest probity. Let us 
glance for 1 moment at the great valué of actu rial science to national life and the 
wor'd at large. Wivh: ut the work of the actuary and statistician social and com- 
me:cial progress would have been seriously impeced, and frequent failure and dis- 
ast rinevitable. It is to th m we must apply for the data of the past upon which 
to found our plans for the tuture, and upon the accu acy of the in‘ormation thus 
derived much of the future success of our schemes for advancement must depend. 
It is through them and from the information with wtich they supply us that the 
social, political, and c:mmercial pulse ot the nation, so to speak, may be felt. It 
is from experience that we are enabled to perceive in what direction the cause of 
weakness lies. * * * The actuary has certainly not cont:ibuted much to litera- 
ture ; and particularly in the field of action ke is beyond the pale altogether. He 
must never stray into the region of romance, but stick to his hard dry facts. Nor, 
I confess, can we find anything poetical in his science. Yet, afier a'l, literature 
and art are among the luxuries of life, and as it is partly through his work that we 
are enabled to find the wherewithal to enjoy th: se luxuries, perheps indirec ly the 
scier ce has left its mark here too. From these few imperf ct obseiva‘ions, gentle- 
men, you will have learned to some extert what I conceive to be the great impor- 
tance which attaches to the profession of an aciuary. 


At the meeting of the society, held December 14, a paper on the History of Fire 
Insurance was read by Cherles Stewart, of the Lancashire Insurance Company. 





The Hunter-Armstrong Suit. 


Last week a verdict of $10,571 was rendered by a jury in the United 
States Court, in Brooklyn, Judge Wheeler presiding, in the suit of Julia Armstrong 
ag. inst the Mutual Life I: surance Company. The suit was to recover a policy cn 
the life of her husband, insured by that company. There are foicies of $10,000 
also in the Provident Life and Trust and $6000 in the Manhattan Life, which this 
verdict indirectly effects. Council for the Mutual Life took exception during the 
trial, and the case is rot terminated. 

The caserevives memories of a remarkably cruel murder, The plaintiff was the 
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widow of the victim of Benjamin Hunter, the Camden murderer, who was executed 
in the spring ot 1879, in New Jersey. John M. Armstrong owed money to Hunter, 
and one night in the fall of 1877 the former was found in the streets of Camden with 
his head broken in by asledge-hammer. There was then no clue to the assailant, 
and on January 25, 1878, Armstrong died at his home in Philadelphia. Suspicion 
attached to a number of persons, but finilly concentrated on Hunter, and it was 
eventually shown on the trial that Armstrong's life had been insured in three com- 
panies, and had given Hunter these policies to secure the debt he owed him, 
This was held to be Hunter's chief motive in the murder, which he effected by hir- 
ing a man named Graham to strike the blow that killed Armstrong. Mrs. Arm- 
strong demanded payment of the policies, but was refused by the companies, the 
companies refusing to pay on the grounds that Mrs. Armstrong had no insurable 
interest in them, and that as they were procured at the instigation of Hunter with 
fraudulent intent, the payment would be contrary to public morals. Mrs. Arm- 
strong took out le*ters of adminis'ration early in 1880 to enable her to sue the Mutual 
and Manhattan companies in New York S‘ate. On March 26, 1880, the suit was 
begun by George M. MacKellar, Mrs. Armstrong's proctor and attorney, in the 
Supreme Court, Kings County, against the Mutual Life to recover on the policy 
issued by that company, Mrs. Armstrong suing in her own behalfas administratr]x. 
The policy was a $10,000 endowment policy, expiring or maturing in 1897, and the 
amount claimed in the suit was $8,354 20, with interest. The complaint contained 
no reference to the manner of the d-ath of Armstrong, but alleged that he did not 
die in a duel, or by his own hand, or in consequence of his violation of law, or from 
any of the causes whi-:h, by the conditions on which the pdlicy was granted, would 
exempt the company from lability. The jury had to decide whether Armstrong 
made his application for insurance in good faith, and agreeing on this in the 
affirmative, rendered the verdict noted above. 





The Allegheny City Fire. 


THE revised figures of the losses by fire at Keifer, Steifer & Co.'s 
tannery, in Allegheny, show the insurance Iss to be $83,000 as against $107,000 
total loss. The following is a statement of the insurance companies involved, 
with the amounts carried in each case: 























— /nsur- Insur- 
Company. ance. | Company. alae: 

Boatmens’, Pittsburgh... eas $2,500 | Manufacturers, F. & M., Boston -| $2,500 
City, Pittsburgh Sinwue Ve bees ean 2,500 SEGHRMIER ...wcccqncccessocces se 2,500 
Clinton, ae eS eee 5,000 
Commercial, > See 3,750 Merchants & Mechanics, Virginia} 1,667 
Del. Mutual, Pailadciphia maanctaeond | 2,500 || Mechanics & Tradesmens, N. Y..| 1,000 
Fire Association, Philadelphia... - es | anne 1,000 
Fire Insurance Association, London; 2,500 || National, Allegheny............. 425° 
PE, MN a nccnsecaecenens | 1,667 | New a See............... 1,000 
German-American, MBs. Becascsedens! ‘ee Pheenix Association, London..... 2,500 
Hambyrg-Bremen...............-- | 3,000 || Traders, Chicago. ............... 2,500 
<n | 2,500 || United Firemens ................ | 3,000 
Imperial & Northern ....-..---.-.. | 2,000 || Verginia Home .................. 1,667 
La eetenes, _ ees | §,000 || 
TNE: hth cheung pienink aden 1,500 WEED evercksecascasonadbeousd $83,009 
Livexpoct, London & Globe -.......| 9,000 











The Death of Charles C. Dana. 


THE death of Charles Carroll Dana, the well-known general ad- 
juster of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, on December 3, has caused much 
feeling in Chicago insurance circles during the past week. The fine intellect, the 
large capabilities and the gentle heart which beat in the bosom of Charles C. Dana, 
made hima manof many friends during life time, and when death claimed him 
after the long struggle, these friends met together to condole with each other over 
the loss of a conscientious true man—a man of refined cultivation and unblemished 
cbaracier. Asa business man, deceased was acknowledged to have few superiors 
in his particular calling. At a meeting of the Chicago Board of Underwriters on 
December 5, Eugene Cary presiding, a committee coasisting of Thomas S. Chard, 
A. J. Harding, and S. M. Moore, was appointed to draw up a sympathetical mem- 
orial of deceased. After the committee had submitted a report in memoriam, touch- 
ing remarks on the life and death of Mr. Dana were made by Messrs. Cary, 
Critchell, S. M. Moore, Durand, Bissell, Case, and J. H. Moore, and Thomas 
Smith read a poem, 

A large delegation of underwriters attended the funeral on Tuesday morning. 
Among the floral tributes was a handsome presentation from the Underwriters 
State Board of Michigan. Mr. Dana was forty-eight years old. He had been in 
the service of the Hartford Fire for eighteen years. 





Insurance in Delaware During 1880, 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER JOHN R. MCFEE has just issued the first 
annual report of his department, embracing statistics for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1880. The department was founded in 1879. The report sttows that the 





total receipts of the department in 1880 amounted to $1580, and the total expenses, 
no allowance being made for salaries, were $443. Although late in the year to 
publish statistics of the business in 1880, the following figures, tabulated from iofor- 
mation published in the book, will show the amount of fire, marine and life insur- 
ance business transacted in Delaware during 1880: 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 






































































! 
| Premiums| Losses Risks 
Compania. Received. | Paid. Written. 
Companies of Delaware. | 
Delaware Fire, Wilmington.................-.---.-..- $7,856 | $7,826 | $x, 
Delaware State << Se Te => 9) simone 64 ifn 
Farmers Mutual, Wilmington. --......................- 39,062 es eer 
Farmers Mutual, elie cbeceeiiexececiciet did 1,875 1,490 34,510 
sont County es tiinccvapcaninanceidecwnnts 29,583 | 4,838 629,713 
New Castle County Mutual ....-.......-............- 13,162 | 34553 841,662 
TORE a cecduecsereteowencccousecorescescccsnvenss $01,705 | $29,216 | $3,151,490 
| 
Companies of Other States. } 
Etna, Hartford ........------0- 22222-2200 eee 2 ee $:.332 | $6,122 $187,235 
Agricultural, Watertown -- ot’ |  Scscse 36,58 
Commonwealth, Boston -.-. 7 oe 53,715 
Coanecticut Fire, Hartford 97 | vd 
Continental, New York.... *1,222 | * 1,486 * 137,795 
Fire Association, Philadelphi: 399 | 5,233 5475235 
-American, New York. aes 382,550 
Hartford Fire, Hartford. Gamaw 808 1,826 85,641 
Home, New York......-...-. 1,559 148 245,600 
Howard, New York ...-.--..-.------ = 94,961 
Insurance Com of North America 2,128 | 2,279 275,485 
Lori , New York ..........-...-- $02 | o-e-ee 58,550 
Manhattan Fire, ew York. 1,498 | 1,839 120,395 
Manufacturers Fire and Marine, Bosto de SP 126,300 
Mercantile Marine, Boston . --..-.-. 543 | cece 55-975 
National Fire, New York. -...-.. 1,457 399 140,192 
Niagara Fire, "New York.....-- oo) ee ee 196,134 
Northern, Watertown .........-- 372 | 2,342 20,553 
Phenix, Brooklyn ........--.------------- * 4,008 sanene * 1,305,127 
Phepnlt, TaGtG 000 ccne coer penwcepecnes cece 15447 2,342 178,725 
Springfield Fire and Marine, Massachusetts... 894 | 2,545 109,196 
SS 1 eee oe 635 | senses 67,350 
Tradesmens, New York .......---.--.---------- = 1,044 8 105,015 
Union, Philadelphia-... ........--.----. “ 1,175 796 118,200 
Watertown Fi ire, New York -...........----.-.- 248 1,250 41,020 
Westchester Fire, New York--.-....---..--.---- i es 166,370 
Williamsburg City Fire, New York - ....--.--...-....-. oe 70,675 
i a 
Total ...-------------------202002 ----222------- | * $33,072 |* $39.363 |* $4,034,734 
Foreign Companies. 
Commercial Union, London -.-.....-.....--.---------- $1,637 $3,332 $251,241 
CG, DED cnciinceesastopenseveecssctcepeesecnce 314 5.442 52,519 
General Re-assurance, Paris.....---........-.-.-..-.. see 16,545 
Guardian Fire and Life, London.....--.-.--.---...-.. Ge T° sumes 48.350 
Imperial, London .......-...-+++--------------------- 282 {| ...--- | 22,387 
Lancashire, Manchester...............-.-..-..-.-.--- 2,047 35759 238,350 
Liverpool and London and Globe-..................-.. 1,712 1,937 273,545 
London Assurance, London. .......-.--.-------------- 686 2,671 91,865 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool.......-..........-- 2.429 1,547 249,385 
SIRI, FED a ncccccccccccceesccossenccoveneesaess 1 169 257 934% 
ia i inaiirnns cenantantuondtiooesites 282 neneits 22,3) 
North British and Mercantile.............--.. ---.---- 2,317 262 277,125 
North German, Hamburg .. .......................--- 763 262 65,150 
Pheenix, I halbisGitoelidaidensabeninantipiabeniiessiowiie 1,366 2,000 154,698 
Queen, Liverpool .....v..-------- 20+ -0--eeceeeee eee. aw sh 516,600 
Royal, Liv I. wanna ne one-one seen en nn en nee nee anes 4) 51453 589,185 
pO ee 463 45376 39,625 
Total ....--------+--+ ----2+---------2--2-------- | $24,695 | $31,298 | $3,002,505 
Grand total ...........-----------ce---+--2ee- eee $145,966 | $87,209 | $9.950,482 
' ' 
* Includes marine figures. 
LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
! 
| Poticies Issvep || Poxicigs in Force |) 
; (Durinc THE Year|! Dec. 31, 1880. pa 
COMPANIES. | Received. | Paid 
| Mo.| Amount. || No. Amount. 
Equitable, Néw York ...... — 46 BAPRAGD Ti cccccnce | éucce 
Se eco | enecseve ont | enecetes, [ sovquees | eeeue 
Mutual Benefit. ............ 8 $15,000 8 15,000 Gyre | cxcee 
Mutual, New York......... 17 69,000 234 eS eee $2,00¢ 
New York Life .....-..---- | a3 43,400 99 273,140 9.372 | ----- 
Northwestern -...........- re = ee ee ee ee 
Penn Mutual ..-.-.......-.. || 19 66,500 97 342,500 | 14,933 5,00¢ 
Travelers ......-.---------|| 334 525,500 || 30r 472,950 | 45327 783 
Union Mutual ............. | Pe eeerces 38 57,724 | 1,179 1,000 
TEAR coccuge cocccapess | 399 | ° $719,400 || 823 | $1,983,819 cosccend [| Seuse 
| { 


























The City of London Fire Insurance Company. 
THE City of London, in view of its intention to extend business to the 
United States, and otherwise enlarge its operations, resolved at a recent extraor- 
dinary general meeting that the subscribed capital be doubled to £2,000,000, by 
the issue of 100,000 new shares at £10 each, on which £1 is to be paid up, toge ther 
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with a premium of ten shillings each, being altogether thirty shillings per share. 
This will bring the total cash assets of the company up to $1,250,000. The 
meeting was largely attended, Alderman Knight (who with manager L. C. Phil- 
lips, it will be remembered, was in America not many weeks ago) occupying the 
chair. 

Mr. Knight delivered a lengthy but interesting address, which, excepting the 
capital increase, was the most important feature of the meeting. In the coursa 
of his remarks the speaker said that: ‘‘ He would give some good reasons 


why the instalments on the capital should be paid quickly, and the stock- 
holders would see that it was a right and proper thing for them todo. The 
business which the directors proposed to extend, was business in the United 
States of America. To extend their business here, they must publish or they 
must hand in statements stating the full amounts of the paid-up capital of the 
company up to the gist of December. It was of the greatest importance 
that the company should appear at the commencement of new business in 
America with a large capital; and unless these instalments were paid-up, they 
would not be able to appear in America with a large amount of capital. .The 
American people thought a good deal ot a company with a large capital, and if 
they could show something like ten miliions of doliars, i: would add very gr-atly to 
the prospects of increase of business in the country, and would also improve the 
quality. Then there was another good reason. The Americans were exceedingly 
fond of English companies; they liked English companies, because, as they said, 
English companies paid up more quickly and made no difficulty about it if claims 
were fair. There was, therefore,a feeling amongst American companies that if 
they could keep away English companies they would. There was, in fact, a move- 
ment for this purpose on foot, and it was therefore more particularly necessary for 
the company to get started in America before any change was made. These were 
very important reasons, and were, in his opinion, quite sufficient to warrant the 
course the directors had taken. 

In speaking of his and Mr. Phillips's visit to America, the speaker said that in go- 
ing he had anticipated a ten days holiday in the voyage across but he found that 
the manager, who accompanied him, had coliected an enormous amount of stat’s- 
tics, and such a mass of information tor his perusal, and which it was necessary that 
he should obtain a knowledge of, that he soon saw he should have t» give up all 
thoughts of his ten days holiday, and have to give the closest attention to the work, 
while on board ship, in order to be thoroughly posted up in everything c nnected 
with it before they reached New York. Heand the manager discuss<d every ques- 
tion and every item. When they got to New York they found that thir fime had 
preceded them, and there were dozens cf people ready to dec’are and urge upon 
them their claims to the positioa they had at their disposal. It was be:t-r for them 
to make inquiries, however; to post themse!ves upon matiers which they had 
touched upon during the voyage, and to corrobora’e the facts they had discovered 
by means of statistics. He desired to express his grattude to the large 
number of gentlemen in New York in the fire insurance profession for their 
kindness in giving information, and al-o to members of the press who had sup- 
plied them with varicus intormation—especially gentien en connected with insurance 
journalism. There was no desire to keep back anything; everything was at their 
disposal ; every inf xmation was readily and cheerfully given, and the shareholders 
of the company were indebted for the ready way in which he and the 
manager were enablei to form an opi ion upon the business. He was 
happy to tell the meeting that so car fully had they massed their 1nfor- 
mation together that they soon felt themselves in the position io receive 
the agents who were candidates for the various appointments, not with 
any intention of making any appointments, but in order to go still furtner into the 
system of fire insurance in the United States. The agents gave them every infor- 
mation in their power, and introduced them to their connexions thrcughout the 
country. Armed with all this information, he w-s, after many days work enabled 
to come to the cenclusion in his own mind that it the business 
were found to be such as he anticipated, he could !orm some idea as to whom he 
could appoint if they decided to go on with the business. Having carried them so 
far, he wou!d say a word or two to them regarding the business manners of the 
American people generally. A good many people in this country had an idea that 
Americans were what was called ‘‘cute."". Now he did not mean to say that there 
was not such people in America as well as there were in England; but his im- 
pression of people in America was that they were sharp, shrewd men of business, 
who far more readily realized the advantages of new things and associations, and 
who, having realized those advantages, dii not hesitate in adopting them. The 
American, immediately an invention was brought belore the public, turned it to 
practical advantage, and utilized it upon bis work, and this applied to fire insur- 
ance. Having ascertained that fire insurance was a good and proper thing, he 
went in for it with heart and energy, and far more fully than peopie had ever done 
on this side of the water. He considered that it was a proper and wise thing fora 
man todo to have the full advantage of a good thing. He had heard some people 
in England express the opinion that Americans caused large fires in order that they 
might profit out of it by insurance. Nothing, he would say, could be more ab- 
surd. Certainly they heard of large fires in America, and this must almost neces- 
sarily be the case in acountry where large towns were always springing up, with 
houses built mostly of wood, and generally, before a large fire occurred, with very 
deficient fire-extinguishing accommodation. He had visited nearly every large 
city between the Pacific and the Atlantic. One city in particular had struck him 
as beinga wonderful city, and that was Chicago. He traveled eight miles towards 
the east, and could not get out of the town, and he traveled six miles to the west 
and then he was still in it. In this city he saw the extreme precautions which had 
been taken against fire, and what they did there might be taken as a sample of 
what they did in every other city. 

After referring to Chicago’s water supply, detailing the various precautions which 
he had noticed had been taken against the spread ut fire, touching upon the stock 
yards, and as to the force and alleged deficiency of the water in case of a conflagra- 
tion, he proceeded to picture the working of the city’s fire department and fire 


patrol. The fire patrol, said he, received an alarm ot fire by electricity, rushed oft» 


to the scene and covered the goods over with tarpaulin, in order, if possible, to 
revent damage by water, etc., while they also attempted to extinguish the fire. 
eir arrangement were such that it was only nine seconds before the men were on 
their machine, and hurrying towards the fire. They had their bed-clothes pulled 
off them by machinery, and in nine seconds they were ready to start. (Laughter.) 
In San Francisco they were ready in four seconds and a half. (‘‘Oh,oh!”) It 
might seem incredible, but he had seen it done himself. Well, after all these ob- 
servations, they were able to form an opinion as to where business could be taken, 
and where it could be increased ; where the — should be directed to get new 
business, and where he should be cautioned when they were getting new business 
which the directors did not approve of. In the Western States they had already 
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commenced operations, he meant in California, and the o‘her side of the R 
Mountains. ere they were doing a very fair, and, so far as could be told, a very 
profitable business. Jith regard to their representatives, he and the manager 
had satisfied themselves as to the position and abilities of the gentlemen they pro. 
posed to engage as theiragents in the case of the meeting deciding to enter upon 
the new business, and they had also made enquiries into the references of a gentle. 
man whom they considered would very well fulfil the position of chief agent, and 
these had proved satisfactory to the utmost degree. 

Before the proceedings terminated a vote of thanks was heartily accorded the 


chairman. 


The Absent Dr. Patten, of Ripon. 


Dr. SAMUEL R. PATTEN, of Ripon, Wis., insured his life for three 
thousand dollars with the Provident Savings L‘fe Assurance Society last April, 
paying the required premium for one year. The following month he suddenly dis- 
appeared, having embarked in a row boat on Green Lake, which boat was after- 
ward found turned bottom upward, and the doctor's hat discovered floating in the 
water. The announcement was made that the man had been drowned. Judge 
Lyons, counsel for the alleged widow, caused what purported to be proofs of 
death to be sent on to the Provident Savings. No body having been tound, and 
rumors reaching the company that there were doabts as to the doctor having gone 
to his eternal home, an investigation was instituted, with the result that the com- 
pany now has the sworn statements of two persons who saw Patten in Chicago 
two weeks after he was reported drowned, and among others who will testify to his 
present existence is an under sheriff of Fondulac county. The real cause of Pat- 
ten’s disappearance seems to be a woman with whom he is infatuated, and for 
whose company he has deserted his wife. Having probably some compunctions 
in leaving home, he thought it a good scheme to give his wife the benefit of the 
life insurance, and at the same time cover his steps by establishing his death. The 
doctor was traced to the Richelieu Hotel, in Montreal, accompanied by a female 
companion, as late as last August. No demand has been yet made for the pay- 
ment of the policy, the counsel of the deserted wite hims-If now admitting the 
doubtfulness of the claim. Opinion seems to be divided in Ripon as to whether 
Patten is drowned or absent from the place voluntarily. He also held a two thous. 
and dollar certificate from the Kvights ot Honor. 


The Vienna Theatre Disaster. 


THE terrible circumstance attending the burning of the Ring Theatre, 
in Vienna, last week, should call the attention of theatre managers, and the Ameti- 
can public in general, to the fact that though life-saving and fire-extinguishing ap- 
pliances in our houses of amusements may be well provided for, such may be the 
discipline—or the want of discipline’'among the persons in authority—that at the 
time of the fire breaking out there may be no one to put these appliances into use. 
At the Vienna fire there were many passages of exit—narrow though they were— 
but it was impossible for the people to open the doors themselves. There had 
never before been any occasion to use the safety exits, and they were all firmly 
locked. The fire alarm was out of order, and the fire department could not there- 
fore be comwunicated with. The large iron door at the back of the stage was 
thrown open to save the stage properties, irregardless of hazard tothe audience, 
and the fire was thus driven into the auditorium. There was plenty of water in 
pipes and in buckets ready for use, but no disciplined hand or steady nerve to 
operate the appliances. Oil lamps were ready fr lighting, but the gas was turned 
oft and the lamps neglected, while the, terror-stricken audience, in total darkness, 
rushed about in horrible confusion. The common people had just grounds for 
manifes'ing indignation agains‘ the managers of the theatre and against the pub- 
lic authorities. It now transpires that the fire happening on the evening of the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, and it being the custom of the common 
people of the capital on festive evenings to throng the places of amusement, few 
nobles, patricians, or fashionable persons, if any, were present at the Ring Theatre 
when the catastrophe happened. The expected absence of the upper classes was 
a direct cause of the absence of the uniformed police aud soldiers, while the fire- 
men, employed as scene-shifters, were not at their posts. The action of the fire 
department and police after the breaking out of the fire, too, calls for condemna- 
tion. Despatches say that they refused to believe the cries of the rescued that 
hundreds were yet inside the theatre, and no a'tempt was made to penetrate the in- 
terior until half an hour after the rush of the people into the lobbies. The police 
imagined that the entire audience had quitted the theatre, and therefore, to pre- 
vent outsiders from entering, locked the doors without ascertaining if any living 
person was inside. No wonder we now hear that new rules to insure the safety of 
the imperial theatres are publishing in Austria! The latest and most accurate re- 
ports place the number of missing persons at 805, and 407 dead bodies have been 
recovered. The Government itself admiis that the police was the direct cause of 
at least a majority of the lives lost. 


Some Late Insurance Decisions. 
CHILDREN HAVE NO CONTINGENT INTEREST IN A MOTHER'S POLICY. 


In the cise of Sarah E. Troy vs. G. A. Sargent, et.al, the, Supreme Judicial 
Court at Boston has decided that children are hot necessary parties to nor hold an 
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interest in policies issued for the benefit of their mother, and that claims of a cred- 
itor of the mother upon joint promissory notes of the husband and wife hold good 
against the children who are not necessary parties to the transaction. 


“ALL CONTAINED IN HOUSE NO.—"’ NOT A RESTRICTION AGAINST REMOVING 
CHATTELS INSURED. 

The supreme court of Rhode Island in the case of Lyons vs. the Providence 
Washington Insurance Comp :ny, has decided that the phrase in fire insurance 
policies ‘‘ all contained in honse No.—” is merely a description of the property in- 
sured, and cannot be construed as a warranty. 


LOSS NOT RECOVERABLE, BY SUIT, AFTER TWELVE MONTHS. 


In the cases of Schroeder vs. Ben. Franklin Insurance Company, also same per- 
son vs. Hekla Insurance Company, the Appellate Court, at Chicago, held that the 
mere making out, signing and sealing of the summons by the clerk, or even its 
delivery to him by the plaintiff or plaintiff's attorney, did not constitute the com- 
mencement of a suit. The writ must be delivered to the Sheriff for service. ‘The 
two suits were based on the insurance policy provision, that any suit to recover loss 
must be commenced before the end of twelve months. A loss occurred December 
17 of one year, and on December 16 of the next year a prazecipe for a summons 
was filed by the plaintiff, but no evidence was shown that the summons came into 
the hands of the sheriff, and it was not until January 23 following that the sum- 
mons was filed by the clerk of this court. 


MARINE INSURANCE ON GOODS STORED ON THE DECK OF A CANAL BOAT- 

In the case of Allen vs. St. Louis Insurance Company, decided some weeks 
since, the court held that it was the general doctrine of marine insurance that 
goods laden on deck are not covered by a marine policy, unless it is specially per- 
mitted that they may be so carried, or the right to carry on deck is otherwise indi- 
cated. The competency of the insurer to extend the general scope of his cbliga- 
tions, and to assume risks not imposed upon him by the ordinary language cf a 
marine policy was, of course, unquestioned. If the policy provisions prove am- 
biguous, that meaning is to be given most favorable to the irsured. The court 
thought that the fair interence was that goods may be carried on deck, if cacrying 
them in that manner is customary, but that goods not usually laden on deck cannot 
be so carried, and will not be protected by the policy unless in pursuance of a 
special agreement in writing, endorsed on the polivy. 


POLICYHOLDERS ONLY|}THE CREDITORS OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THe SPECTATOR has noted the favorable decision of the Supreme Court for the 
Equitable Lite in the suit brought against it by John H. and Marietta Bewley. In 
rendering his decision, Judge Larremore held from precedent cases, that contracts 
of insurance upon lives did not differ from ordinary con‘racts involving pecuniary 
obligations, and that policyholders are not partners in the property of insurance 
companies’ any more than depositors are partners in banks. The claim of the 
plaint'fts that the company has violated the rights and privileges of its charter by 
improper investments, to the prejudice of all the policyholders, the court held, 
brought them, ther: fore, into the relations of mere creditors of the defendant com- 
pany, and as such the question arose, what was their basis of action? The contin- 
gency upon which the payment of their policy depends had not arrived; the com- 
pany was solvent and able to. meet all its obligations, and no actual loss or damage 
was averred. The decision ruled that it is only as judgment creditors that plaintiffs 
can obtain relief. 

BANK FUNDS OF AN 

A decision has been rendered by the Supreme Court at Washington of interest 
to banks, insurance companies, and all corporations which employ agents, in the 
case of the Central National Bank of Baltimore against the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. The litigation grew out of a deposit of ahout $11,000 
made in the bank by A. H. Dillon, Jr., general agent of the insurance company, 
and standing on the books of the bank in the name of Dillon as such agent. It 
appears that Dillon was in the habit of depositing in the bank, to the credit of his 
agency account, money belonging to him personally, and that he drew checks 
against this agency account for his own personal use as well as for the remittances 
which he made to the company. In 1873, the bank discounted for Dillon and his 
wife personally, a note of $10,000, the proceeds of which Dillon used in certain 
business speculations. When this note fell due, it was not paid, and the bank 
charged it to Dillon's agency account. The insurance company sued the bank for 
the undrawn ba'ance. The court below decided for the complainant. The bank 
appealed. The Supreme Court holds that the bank must be held as having had 
notice that the fund represented by the account was not the individual property of 
the depositor. The decision of the court below is sustained. 


AGENT NOT INDIVIDUAL PROPERTY. 





—The Louisville Underwriters, an association composed of the 
Franklin, Louisville and Union Insurance Companies, of Louisville, doing a com- 
bined agency business,will enter New York State, it is said, at an early day. The 
individual assets of each company is held liable for the debts of the joint corpora- 
tion, The Underwriters is ably managed by James Trabue (also president of the 
Franklin) and J. L. Shallcross, secretary. Mr. Shallcross is an experienced, 
energetic underwriter. : 








MERE MENTION. 





—James L. Hall has received the agencies of the Lion and Scottish 
Union and National at Fall River, Mass. 

—Birchhead & Son were recently made the Baltimore representatives 
of the Fire Insurance Association ot London. 

—The American Fire, of Philadelphia, has appointed Charles S. 
Lincoln, to be its agent at Springfield, Mass. 

—The Continental Life has elected F. A. Hart, Cincinnati agent of 
the tna Life, to be its second vice-president. 

—The fire insurance premiums for the first nine months of the 
current year in Indianapolis are reported at $223,995 as against $393,509 losses. 

—The Amazon Insurance Company’s “ Picture Book” and “ Illus- 
trated Almanac for 1882" are literary gems worthy to bear the name of that stanch 
institution. , 

—If you want to know the value of money, try to borrow some, and 
if you want to know the value of Esterbrook’s steel pens you can ascertain it by 
tes'ing them. 

—M. A. Huston, of Louisville, Ky., has been appointed agent of 
the Niagara Fire Insurance Company. This is a second agency for the Niagara 
at Lou'sville. 

—The co-operatives of Pennsylvania have sent delegates to Wash- 
ington, with a view to the passage of a national law in their favor. They claim to 
influence fifty thousand voters. 

—A correspondent at Cincinnati writes that the Enterprise Fire and 
Marine will reduce its capital paid up from $300,000 to, $200,000, and thus unload 
its heavy real estate valuation. 

—The Chicago adjuster, D. M. Bowmar, has bought a paper called 
The Woodford County Sun, published at Versailles, Ky., and will henceforth seek 
glory and profit in the newspaper business. 

—lIn the winding up process as initiated by the appointment of N. 
D. Wendell as receiver, Judge Wes'brook on Monday, cn application of the Attor- 
ney General, rendered judgment dissolving the Universal Life. 

—W. Henry Holland of St. Louis is one of the busiest adjusters in 
the South west. For the three years ending July 1, he figured in 286 adjustments, 
representing 64 companies, covering under 528 policies, with over $1,000,000 in- 
sured. 

—Schenck & Hobbs, insurance agents at Chicago, will dissolve on 
January 1, H. H. Schenck assuming the representation of the Mechanics and 
Traders Insurance Company, and Mr. Hobbs taking the general agency of the 
Newark Fire. 

--The sale of property corner of Dearborn and Monroe streets, 
Chicago, belonging to the Conne:ticut Mutual Life, for $325,000, favorably com 
pares with the cost to the company, und r forecl»sure of mortgage, at something 
less than $300,000. ; 

—The information comes to this journal from different sources that 
the Northern Fire Insurance Company, of New York, has notified its general agent 
at Cincinnati and representatives elsewhere that it is about to give up the struggle 
and retire from business. 

—The Security Fire Insurance Company was organized at Cincinnati, 
it will be remembered, last summer, and is now said to be operating favorably. 
The Pacific and Standard, now forming in the same city, one with a capital of 
$500,090 and the other with $100,000, give promise of success. 

—The verdict of $2250 obtained by M. DeBernales in a suit against 
the Britannia Home and Colonial Fire Association, for breach ot contract, has 
been sustained in the high court. Mr. DeBernales agreed to become general 
agent of the company with a guarantee salary of $1000 per year. 

The Produce Exchange, of New York, is awaiting the report of a 
committee appointed to draft a system of life insurance for the members. The 
most trustworthy plan would be for the committee to recommend the members to 
take out policies in one of the country’s life insurance institutions. 

—The National Board during the past two weeks has offered $400 
reward for the detection and conviction of the person or persons who fired the 
dwelling of Samuel E. Brande, at Jefterson, Tex., on October ro last, and $750 for 
the stock barns of T. C. Maxwell & Bros., at Geneva, N. Y., on November 30, 

—Drowning-insurance, frauds are now the order of the day. Two 
weeks after insuring himself for $4000 in the Traveler's Insurance Company, Joel 
Piper, in the la ter part of 1880, was reported to have met his death while crossing 
the Mississippi, and affidavits to this effect were made by the alleged dead man's 
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wife and others interested. The body not being produced the case was Jooked up 
by the insurance company and the representatives of the Travelers during the past 
week caused the arrest of Piper at Ripley, Tenn., and by requisition took him to 
Quincy, Ill., where he is now in jail awaiting prosecution. 


—E. E. Clapp, of the late firm of Welch, Ten Eyck & Clapp, of 
Albany, has been made general agent of the Fidelity and Casualty’s accident de- 
partment for Brooklyn and New York. J.D. Vermilye and David Dows, well- 
known New York citizens, have lately become directors of the Fidelity and 
Casualty. 

—The report of Norfolk, Va., for the last fiscal year has been is- 
sued in book form, and nobody can give the same a perusal without coming to the 
conclusion that the Richmond fire department is a good one. Thomas B. Row- 
land is the efficient president of the board of commissioners, and Thomas Kevill, 
chief of department. 


—The Board of Directors of the Hartford Life and Annuity Insur- 
ance Company during the past week elected Frederick R. Foster, a member of the 
board since the organization of the company, to be president, vice E. H. Crosby. 
Mr. Crosby goes to the South for the Winter on account of ill health, but will re- 
tain his membership in the board of directors. 


—In conjunction with the movement to establish postal savings 
banks in Bengal and other parts of India, idea of government insurance for the 
masses is also advanced. The plan is to insure all classes, including the poor ryot 
or peasant, the three money epochs in whose lives are at birth, marriage and death, 
and it is proposed to apply insurance for contributing financial assistance at these 
periods. 

—From the report of the New York Fire Commissioners on the needs 
and defects of the Building Bureau, it seems that 2160 buildings were in progress 
of erection in the city, and 265 were undergoing repairs at the time the report was 
prepared. Eighteen examiners have the duty of inspecting and watching these 
edifices. With one exception each examiner is paid $g900a year, each by these 
figures being required to look after 134 buildings. The board recommends that the 
examiners be increased to 42 and their salaries to between $1200 and $1500 per 
annum each. 


—The Home, of New York, the Royal and other fire insurance com- 
panies doing business in Astoria, L. I., may learn with interest that the fire com- 
missioners, deeming the decayed tower of the village alarm bell in danger of col- 
lapsing, have ordered that in case of fire no alarm shall be rung. The public 
finances are in that condition, according to the representations of those officials, 
not to warrant the repair of the old or erection of a new tower. The bell being the 
only means of promulgati ga fire alarm, the situation is certainly hazardous, and 
should receive the serious consideration of citizens, taxpayers and the insurance 
companies. . 

—The announcement comes that the cremation of speculative co-oper- 
ative life insurance policies, which was to have taken place some time ago at 
Heydt's tavern, in District towhsbip, but, on account of inclement weather, was 
postponed until last Saturday, has again been postponed to Saturday, December 
24, when it will positively take place without regard to the weather. A brass band 
will be present and furnish music, and addresses will be made by several speakers 
—disgusted policyholders. An invitation to be present has been extended to all 
holders of policies in death-rattle, death-bed, and other wild-cat life insurance com- 
panies, who do not desire to continue the payment of the frequent assessments 
levied upon them. 


—The census returns show that there are 86 railway companies 
operating in the New England States. During the last fiscal year 250 persons 
were killed and 318 persons injured on these roads in the territory mentioned. Of 
these totals 11 passengers were injured, 19 employees of the roads were killed and 
49 injured from causes beyond their control; while fifteen passengers were killed, 
17 were injured, 63 employes were killed and 138 injured from their own careless- 
ness, 152 outsiders, tramps, etc., were killed and 103 injured. The roads having 
carried over fifty-two million passengers during the year, assuming that these 
statistics are accurately reported, then the fact that notasingle passenger was 
killed from causes beyond his control, should inspire travelers in New England 
with confidence. 


—The Guarantee Company of North America, has nearly completed 
the reconstruction of its board in New York. Among the new directors tor this 
city are included Joseph W. Drexel, late of Drexel, Morgan & Co.; H. Victor 
Newcomb, president of the United States National Bank ; General E. P. Winslow, 
president of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, ‘and Daniel Tor- 
rance. The Boston board of the company has been augmented by the association 
of Elisha Atkins, vice-president of the Union Pacific Railroad, and W. B. Strong, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, their colleagues being 
Franklin Haven, president of the Merchants National Bank; C. H. Warner, pre- 
sident of the National Bank of Commerce, and Col. Tower, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commonwealth. The slight hiatus occurring during the recon- 


struction of the New York office has not, it is asserted, seriously interfered with 
the company’s progress in the city, its established reputation and well-known 
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experienced conduct securing uninterrupted success and the full confidence of the 
business public in its operations. An evidence of this is that the executive of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company have recently decided to 
accept the company’s bonds on behalf of their employés, and the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company have adopted its bonds for the guarantee of the whole of their 
extensive staff. Several of the New York banks also, including the Park National, 
Bank of the Metropolis, Mechants National and United States National, have 
adopted the company’s bonds of suretyship in place of private obligations. 


—The Finance Chronicle and Insurance Circular, London, says that 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Accident Company has made a bid for further 
patronage to an important section of the community, viz., abstaincrs from alcoholic 
liquors. Noting the fact that a larger proportion of accidents befall inebriates than 
total abstainers, the directors of this company announce that they will now make 
an allowance of ten per cent on the premiums of those declaring that they have 
abstained from intoxicating liquors during the previous twelve months. A number 
of life offices have for years done a considerable business under the ‘‘ temperance 
section,” and there is no reason why the principle should not be applied also to 
accident insurance business. It will be readily understood that it is in fact more 
applicable to accident business, and we doubt not that the Lancashire and York- 
shire will add to their popularity by this new arrangement. 


—The investigation of the books of the State Capital Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, one of Pennsylvania's largest co-operative speculative asso- 
ciations, made by Insurance Commissioner Forster, is said to have developed some 
startling discrepancies not yet made public. The State Capital has received mil- 
lions of money from the people during its past career. Last week the Insurance 
Commissioner applied for a warrant to arrest George W. Hoverter, Henry L. 
Acker, Henry L. Bower, Henry Hoverter, E. S. Meals and Cornelius Smith, 
officers of the State Capital Mutual Aid Association, of Harrisburg, on a charge of 
conspiracy to defraud. He is confident that he will be able to prove his charge in 
court. This action, together with the guo warranto “proceedings brought against 
the same organization and three other representative co-operatives of the specula- 
tive stripe will make Pennsylvania too hot for such delusive associations. 


—Something has been said of late as to the ignoring of A. T. Smith, 
the old general agent of the New York City for the western States, by the appoint- 
ment of a new western general agent for the Standard Fire office, which re-insured 
the former company’s risks. That injustice was done both to Mr. Smith and Manager 
Simonson by this talk will be evident from the following declination addressed by 
Mr. Smith to Mr. Simonson under date of December: ‘‘ After deliberate con- 
sideration of the proposition submitted me to accept the position of general agent 
© the Standard Fire office of London for the Western States, I have fully decided 
to decline the same, with thanks." Manager Simonson. in a recent circular, an- 
nouncing the appointment of Judge "A. W. Spalding, so long connected 
with the Franklin Fire, of Philadelphia, as western general agent of the Standard, 
spoke with emphasis on the faithful services of Mr. Smith, heartily commending 
his administration and regretting his retirement. 


—The Uuited Fire Underwriters in America invite the attention of 
companies to the condition of the heating and cooking apparatus of hotels at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., which were recently inspected by ‘an expert from the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters. In the case of {hotels considered unsafe, full 
directions were given by the inspector for remedying the defects, and companies in- 
terested are requested by the United Underwriters to instruct their agents at that 
place to use their influence with the proprietors to have the suggestions of the in- 
spectors carried out. The following named hotels were found to be unsafe in the 
particulars above indicated: United States, Congress Hall, Arlington, Adelphia, 
Huestis House, Windsor, Clarendon, Columbian, Commercial, Waverly, Contin- 
nental, National, Everett House, Pitney House, Circular Street House, Temple 
Grove Seminary. The first six of these have promised alteration and correction. 
The, following hutels are pronounced safe by the inspector: Grand Union, The 
American, Vermont House, Holden House. 


—The late Minneapolis fire has been a subject of considerable com- 
ment in insurance circles, especially in the West, during the past ten days. In the 
language of a prominent Chicago underwriter, insurance men are overcome with 
disgust and are satisfied that there is but little real difference between the fire haz- 
ard of a modern flour factory or mill and a powder mil]. A western despatch says 
‘* Chief Brackett of the fire department of Minneapolis is quoted as stating that an 
explosion in the Minneapolis mills was the very last thing he thought possible 
would occur. Insurance managers say that after the disastrous explosion of two 
years ago, they wonder what Chief Brackett or any other reading man could have 
expected, if nut anexplosion. Judging from the preparations the managers are 
making to cut off this class of risks as too hazardous to insure, they do not propose 
to be caught napping again inthe same way. Flouring mills, they say, must go in 
the list with glucose work, which the great majority of fire insurance companies do 
not insure at any price. The general verdict appears to be that the rates, if double 
what are now paid, would not compensate the insurers. Several large agency 
companies put flouring mills on the prohibited list after the former great explosive 
fires in Minneapolis. Others are now following in their lead, and others will cut 
the line down to one-third they have been writing, and take only the very best 
risks with great caution,” 


